A REPRINTED  RECORD  OF  FAGTS-COMPILED  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES, 


Of  the  most  dreadful  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land  ; Horrible  and  Mysterious  Murders,  Suicides,  Plagues,  Pestilences,  Pamines,  Earthquakes,  Storms, 
Shipwrecks,  Conflagrations,  Death-Beds,  and  every  other  appalling  Calamity  incidental  to  the  life  of  Man  ; forming 

THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  GRAPHIC  AND  GLOWING  NARRATIVES 

Of  Wonderful  Discoveries,  Thrilling  Adventures,  Scenes  of  Love  in  the  Court,  Camp,  and  Cottage,  Curious  Anecdotes,  Conspiracies,  Trials  • 
Prophetic  Warnings,  and  Sublime  Descriptions,  exceeding  in  intensity  of  agonizing  Interest  any  Work  ever  published— showing  how  Man  is 
dazzled  and  betrayed  by  the  Vanities  of  the  World,  and  that  the  real  occurrence  of  this  Life  far  surpass,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  any  Events 

which  can  possibly  be  depicted  in  the' pages  of  Eiction  and  Romance. 

“ The  Death  Wabkant”  will  achieve  for  the  People  a Grand  Moral  Lesson,  it  will  inevitably  strike  Terror  into  the  Hearts  and  Minds  of 
Thousands,  and  bring  back  to  their  Memories  the  too  often  forgotten  but  solemn  admonition 

“IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  WE  ARE  IN  DEATH.” 


DYING  MOKIGNTS  OF  HER  MAJESTY’S  FATHER^  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  KENT. 


In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1819,  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  oe 
Kent  removed  with  his 
Duchess  (who  had  been 
suffering  under  a trifling 
indisposition)  and  the  in- 
fant Princess,  now  the 
beloved  Sovereign  of  a 
devoted  people,  to  Sid- 
mouth,  Devon,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pure  air  of 
that  salubrious  locality ; 
but  on  the  23d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1820,  the  angel  of 
death  spread  his  desolat- 
ing wings  over  the  abode 
of  happiness,  and  His 
Royal  Highness  breathed 
his  last  in  the  arms  of  his 
heart-stricken  consort. 

The  complaint  which  so 
suddenly  terminated  the 
life  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness, was  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  attri- 
buted to  a neglected  cold 
which  he  caught  from  sit- 
ting in  wet  boots  to  play 
with  his  infant  daughter, 
after  a walk  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Sidmouth.  In  the 
morning  of  the  20th  the 
physicians  in  attendance 
reported  His  Royal  High- 
ness to  be  in  iraminentidanger ; but  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  he  par  Jy 
recovered,  in  consequence  of  a refreshing  sleep.  In  the  evening,  the 
unfavourable  symptoms  returned  with  increased  virulence,  and  continued 
with  trifling  intermission  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  Prince  Leopold,  Captain  (after- 
wards Sir  John)  Conroy,  and  Generals  VVetherall  and  Moore,  were  pre- 
sent in  the  chamber  at  the  moment  of  dissolution,  and  afforded  the 


Duchess  all  the  consola- 
tion in  their  power. 
Her  Royal  Highness  was 
unremitting  in  her  at- 
tendance upon  the  Duke, 
and  performed  all  the 
offices  of  the  sick-cham- 
ber with  the  most  tender 
and  affectionate  anxiety. 
Her  illustrious  husband 
died  in  her  arms,  and 
his  last  utterance  was 
a prayer  for  his  beloved 
'wife  and  child.  She 
did  not  take  her  clothes 
off  for  four  successive 
nights,  and  all  the 
medicines  were  adminis- 
tered by  her  own  hands. 
His  Royal  Highness  was 
perfectly  sensible  of 
his  approaching  death, 
and  met  it  with  pious 
resignation.  He  attri- 
buted the  cause  to  his 
own  obstinacy  in  refusing 
to  change  his  dress. 

'Phe  Journals  of  the 
day  give  the  following 
details  of  the  mournful 
procession  of  the  family 
as  it  left  Sidmouth  : — 
“ The  first  carriage  con- 
tained the  infant  Princess 
■Victoria,  a most  lovely 
child,  eight  months  old  on  the  day  of  her  royal  father’s  death.  She  was 
placed  by  her  nurse  close  to  the  carriage- window,  to  gratify’  the  spectators. 
She  looked  round  upon  them  with  her  open  cheerful  countenance,  playing 
her  little  hand  against  the  glass,  unconscious  of  her  bereavement : the 
sight  added  poignancy  to  feelings  the  mournful  occasion  had  awakened, 
and  caused  many  tears  to  flow  for  the  little  orphan.  In  the  second  carriage 
were  the  royal  widow  and  her  illustrious  brother,  Prince  Leopold,  &c. 


TO  THE  1VEIZ.I.XONS  . 

REVOLTING  INDECENCIES  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN 
GRAVE-YARDS. 

We  cannot,  from  time  to  time,  more  effectually  perform  our 
duty  as  members  of  the  great  human  family  than  by  pointing 
out  the  e'vils  that  affect,  and  the  diseases  that  destroy,  a vast 
portion  of  our  brethren,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 


conduce  to  the  removal  of'  two  of  the  greatest  pests  by  'which 
the  feelings  of  society  are  outraged  and  insulted,  and  the  health 
of  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  seriously  impaired,  if 
not  utterly  ruined — ^that  we  purpose  to  devote  weekly  a por- 
tion of  “ The  Death  Warrant”  to  an  exposure  of  the  re- 
volting indecencies  to  which  the  remains  of  poor  mortality  are 
subjected  after  their  reception  in  the  Grave-yards  and  trading 
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channels  of  this  vast  metropolitan  slaughter-house.  With 
this  view  our  two  preceding  numbers  have  contained  brief  ex- 
tracts from  a work  of  unquestionable  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  interments  in  large  cities,  being  the  Evidence  and  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed 
in  1842,  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
as  affected  by  the  interment  of  bodies.  We  shall  continue 
such  extracts,  and  by  so  doing,  doubt  not  but  to  accelerate  the 
period  when  restrictions,  progressively  amounting  to  a total 
prohibition  of  the  existing  system,  will  be  enforced  by  autho- 
rity of  the  legislature. 

Enon  Chapel  and  Wateuloo  Road  ! — The  pest-house,  or 
hot-bed  of  corruption,  designated  Enon  Chapel,  was  situated 
in  Clement’s  Lane,  and  the  disclosures  before  the  Committee 
ai’e  of  a nature  that  might  well  be  supposed  to  exceed  credibi- 
lity, were  they  not  fully  corroborated  by  evidence  of  undeniable 
veracity.  In  this  place  cofi&ns  were  piled  upon  one  another, 
in  a vault  of  59  feet  by  29,  and  6 feet  high,  immediately 
under  the  flooring  of  the  chapel.  Through  the  centre  of 
this  vault  an  open  common  sewer  ran  ; and  here  between 
1823  and  1842,  12,000  bodies  were  deposited,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  disposed  of  with  the  most  outrageous 
disregard  of  the  common  decencies  of  nature.  To  make 
room  for  the  fresh  interments  the  coffins  of  persons  who 
had  been  a short  time  placed  in  this  festering  den  were  broken 
up  and  burnt  by  the  sexton.  In  reply  to  a question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  bodies  ousted  from  these  coffins  being  shovelled 
into  the  drain,  the  witness  announced,  that  when  the  cofilns 
were  taken  away  it  was  probable  that  the  bodies  or  portions, 
might  fall  into  the  drain,  and  he  presumed  it  was  upon  that 
accoimt  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  compelled  the  person,  to 
whom  the  chapel  belonged,  to  build  a barrel-sewer  over  the 
whole  of  the  opening. 

To  make  room  for  the  construction  of  this  sewer,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  remove  a portion  of  the  rubbish,  as  it  was  termed 
in  evidence,  to  the  extent  of  about  sixty  loads.  The  person 
employed  to  do  this,  a master  carman,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion “ Were  there  any  human  bodies  removed?”  says,  “ There 
were  a great  many  bones  taken  out  of  the  vault.” — “ Where 
did  you  remove  them  to  ?”  “We  used  to  shoot  our  rubbish 
then  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  where  they  were  making  a pas- 
sage opposite  the  pathway  in  the  Waterloo  Road,  and  in  the 
back  streets.” — “ You  filled  up  the  streets  with  this  rubbish 
consisting  of  bones  ?”  “ Yes ; the  place  was  open  for  the 
depositing  of  rubbish  to  raise  the  causeway  on  forming  the  new 
streets  on  the  right.”  “ Was  the  whole  of  this  vaidt  under  Enon 
Chapel  entirely  cleared  out  ?”  “ No  ; there  v/as  a space.  I 

used  to  execute  the  work  myself.  There  were  some  men  re- 
pairing Clement’s  Lane,  who  asked  me  to  give  them  a few  bas- 
kets of  rubbish,  which  I did,  and  they  picked  up  a human 
hand,  and  were  looking  at  it.  There  was  a crowd  collected. 
It  did  not  appear  to  have  been  buried  a month,  and  was  as 
perfect  as  my  mvn  hand.  The  sexton  took  it  from  me.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  greatest  part  of  what  I removed  was  human 
bodies  in  a state  of  putrefaction.  I have  no  doubt  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  construction  of  the  barrel-sewer  bodies  were  slipped 
down  the  open  drain.” 

So  much  for  the  treatment  of  the  dead  in  Enon  Chapel ! 
In  our  next  wc  shall  notice  the  “ doings”  in  the  burial-grounds 
of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

THK  DARIiINGS. — The  exploits  of  this  family  in  the  resctiiniy  of 
tlie  shipwrecked,  are  not  confined  to  tlie  recent  event  connected  with  the 
loss  of  the  Forfarsliire  steamer.  We  have  jnst  had  pointed  out  to  us, 
in  a file  of  Newcastle  newspapers,  an  event  wherein  their  heroism  shone 
almost  as  conspicuously  as  on  the  late  catastrophe — for  which  dai  iufj 
endeavour  they  received  no  other  recompense  than  the  honourable  men- 

tion  made  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  The  event  we  allude  to  occurred  in 
December,  1834,  and  is  thus  noticed: — “On  Saturday  night,  the  27th 
ult,,  about  eleven  o’clock,  the  sloop  Autumn,  of  Peterhead,  coal  laden, 
ran  upon  the  Naestone  Rock,  outside  Fern  Islands,  and  immediately 
sunk.  The  master,  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  boat  launched,  unfortu- 
nately ivent  down  with  the  vessel.  The  other  two  men  (being  the  whole 
of  the  crew)  clung  to  the  rigging  and  topmast  ; and  as  the  tide  receded 
descended  upon  the  ship’s  deck,  and  finally,  about  four  in  the  morning, 
the  rock  appeared,  which  they  got  upon,  and  remained  till  about  eight, 
when  they  were  discovered  by  the  light-keeper.  Darling,  who,  most  pro- 
videntially, having  his  three  sons  with  him  spending  their  Christmas,  got 
out  their  boat,  and  got  alongside  the  rock  about  nine  o’clock  (half-an- 
hour  before  it  was  covered  by  the  returning  tide),  and  with  great  exertion 
succeeded  in  getting  a rope  thrown  to  one  of  the  men,  who  having 
ashed  himself,  was  dragged  through  the  sea  to  the  boat;  tlie  other  poor 
fellow  had  died  upon  the  fatal  rock,  and  was  left  there.  With  very 
great  exertion  Darling  and  his  sons  gained  the  light-house,  havingbroken 
two  of  their  oars  while  attempting  to  approach  the  rock;  but  thus 
crippled,  they  got  a small  sail  set,  but  the  wind  being  against  them  they 
had  much  difficulty  in  regaining  their  island.  Very  great  praise  is  due 
to  Darling  and  his  sons  for  their  great  exertions,  having  run  considerable 
risk  in  approaching  the  rock  with  a heavy  sea.  A signal  gun  upon  each. 
Island  where  the  light-houses  are  would  be  of  very  great  use  in  cases  of 
accidents  of  this  sort,  when  assistance  could  be  immediately  obtained 
from  Bambro’,  North  Sunderland,  or  Holy  Island  ; for  had  it  not  been 
from  the  circumstance  of  Darling’s  sons  being  there,  this  poor  fellow 
must  have  inevitably  perished,  for  Darling  could  have  done  nothing 
himself." — Stirling  Advertiser. 

GIPSY  FESTIVALS. — The  anniversary  Gipsy  festivals  were  held 
during  the  first  week  after  Christmas,  at  the  house  and  grounds  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe,  near  Southampton,  and  numbers  of  the  swarthy  tribe 
came  from  very  distant  parts  of  the  country  to  this  re-union  of  their 
race.  The  grounds  at  Spring-hill-house  have  a very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance on  these  occasions.  Gipsy  carts,  shaggy  ponies,  and  the 
roughest  of  donkies,  are  on  the  outskirts  of  the  grounds  ; Gipsies  of  all 
grades  are  lounging  about,  the  faces  of  the  greater  part  unequivocally 
showing  their  identity — the  English  climate  for  centuries  not  having 
bleached  the  brown  complexions  and  raven  hair  of  the  Gitana.  The 
majority  are  tidily  dressed,  having  put  on  their  best,  to  please  the 
“ Gipsies’  Friend,’’  as  they  all  affectionately  call  Mr.  Crabbe  ; a few  of 
the  women  are  tawdrily  attired  in  red  stuff  gowns,  with  black  bonnets 
and  showy  ribands,  these  are  principally  denizens  of  the  New  Forest ; a 
few  are  in  wretched  plight — one  woman  had  ten  children  living  out  of 
twelve,  all  without  shoes,  and  nearly  naked.  These  are  visitors  not 
under  the  special  care  of  the  institution.  There  are  several  j’oung  persons 
who  have  been  apprenticed,  and  now  follow  trades,  or  are  domestic  ser- 
vants, through  the  agency  of  the  institution.  There  used  to  be  a goodly 
number  of  aged  reformed  Gipsies  who  were  pensioners  on  the  institution  ; 
a great  portion  of  them  have  died.  'Fhe  number  of  children  present  is 
always  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  adults.  An  aged  dame  named 
Carter  has  fifty-six  grandchildren,  most  of  whom  met  her  on  this 
occasion.  These  anniversaries  have  generally  been  well  attended  by  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  : at  their  last  anniver- 
sary the  number  of  visitors  was  much  less  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  roads,  which  w'ere  in  a frightful  condition,  and  the  heaviness 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  betokened  i-ain.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a 
good  attendance,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Marquis  Conyngham  and  his 
family  were  present. — Hampshire  Telegi-aph, 

A DISCONSOLATE  WIDOW. — .A  few  weeks  ago,  the  husband  of 
1 a young  woman  died  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city;  being  quite  inconsolable 
1 for  the  loss  of  her  late  partner,  she  was  called  upon,  before  the  funeral, 
by  a male  friend,  W’ho  did  everything  he  could  to  console  her,  and  finding 
that  nothing  else  would  do,  he  made  her  an  offej-,  plump,  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  deceased.  After  a good  deal  of  ill-suppressed  sighing,  the 
poor  widow  sobbed  out,  “ 0,  Richard,  you’re  very  glide— very  con-consi- 
derate, indeed — but  I pro-promised  mysel' to  our  puir  John’s  coffin-maker 
last  night  !’’ — Glasgow  Constilulional. 

VIOLENT  DEATHS  have  of  late  years  greatly  increased  in  Lon- 
don; there  are  at  least  400  per  annum. 

1824.  1828.  1829.  1830.  1831. 

Suicides  o2  ...  41  ...  So  ...  23  ...  28 

Executions  10  ...  21  ...  26  ...  7 ...  6 

Assassinations...  2 ...  6 ...  2 ...  2 ...  5 

I’oisoning 4 ...  7 ...  7 ...  4 ...  7 

Found  dead o ...  15  ...  6 ...  13  ...  5 

Drowned 149  ...  150  ...  136  ...  97  ...  131 

Burnt  to  death...  36  ...  47  ...  53  ...  61  ...  35 

It  appears  that  from  1690  to  1699  there  were  236  suicides  committed 
in  London — from  1720  to  1710,  during  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II., 
484 — and  from  1820  to  1829,  381.  It  lias  been  remarked,  tliat  there  are 
three  men  to  one  woman  who  commit  suicide,  and  that  the  greater  nmu- 
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ber  took  place  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  the  least  between 
August  and  November,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  to  the  contrary. 

The  following  ofihcial  table  will  show  the  proportional  number  of 
suicides  In  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe  : Berlin.  1813  to  1822,  360— 
Copenhagen,  1804  to  1306,  100 — Hamburg,  1822,  59 — London,  1834, 
42 — Milan,  1827,  37 — Naples,  1828,  341 — ^Palermo,  1831,  2 — Paris, 
1836,  341 — St.  Petersburg,  1831,  22 — Prague,  1820,  6 — Vienna,  1822, 
45  persona,  or  one  in  6,400  of  the  population. 

From  this  return  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  less 
predisposed  to  commit  suicide  than  those  of  the  greater  part  of  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  compared  with  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  the  population  of 
Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  where  the  suicides  were, 
in  1833,  65;  or  one  to  3,100  of  the  inhabitants.  The  opinion,  therefore, 
which  has  been  circulated  abroad,  that  the  climate  of  England  predis- 
poses to  suicide  is  most  erroneous,  and  it  is  annually  decreasing,  whilst 
in  Paris  it  is  on  the  increase  to  a most  awful  extent. 

MAIiAOlBS. — It  is  stated  that  a century  ago,  one-fifth  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  London  died  from  consumption  annually  ; that  proportion  has 
not  at  all  diminished.  In  1740,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  children 
that  died  at  a tender  age,  was  from  convulsions  ; that  proportion  is  now, 
however,  limited  to  one-eleventh.  Fevers  that  used  formerly  to  rage  in 
London,  taking  off  one-fifth  of  the  total  deaths  per  annum,  have  been 
reduced  to  one  twenty-first  or  one  twenty-eight.  But  inflammations, 
which  were  not  then  generally  known,  have  dreadfully  increased  in  con- 
sequence to  the  addiction  to  ardent  spirits,  which  carries  off  one-tenCh 
of  those  who  die.  The  small-pox,  which  at  one  period  killed  one-ninth 
of  the  children,  has  been  reduced  to  more  than  one  twenty-fifth.  Before 
the  admirable  discovery  of  Dr.  Jenner,  and  the  introduction  of  vaccina- 
tion, the  deaths  from  that  scourge  were  annually  19,000,  or  95  in  1,000, 
but  since  the  establishment  of  a National  Vaccine  Hospital  by  a vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1809,  and  the  exertions  of  that  great  man, 
there  are  23,532  children  annually  vaccinated  there,  besides  more  than 
one-third  that  are  privately  vaccinated  at  home.  Previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  into  England,  the  deaths  were  from  1750  to  1799, 
100,922,  or  2,018  per  annum,  in  London  alone,  besides  the  dreadful 
ravages  in  the  country.  It  is  now  generally  introduced  all  over  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CIVIL  WAR  IN  SPAIN.— Spain,  that 
land  of  romance,  once  abounding  with  the  monuments  of  past  ages,  rich 
with  the  relics  of  the  many  and  various  nations  who,  from  time  to  time, 
settled  on  its  soil,  now  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  nothing  but 
ruin  and  desolation  ; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  the  present  contest  last 
but  a few  years  longer,  that  beautiful  country  will  be  reduced  to  a mere 
wilderness  of  ruins.  Every  thing  which  was  interesting  for  its  antiquity, 
or  deserving  of  admiration,  as  connected  with  the  national  glory,  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hordes  who  traverse  the  country  in  all 
directions,  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  and  ruin,  or  sold  piece- 
meal, like  the  bells,  that  for  so  many  ages  had  “knolled  to  church”  to 
the  highest  bidder.  But  too  many  of  its  ancient  monuments,  the  memo- 
rable relics  of  past  glory,  have  been,  without  even  the  pretext  of  utility, 
razed  to  the  ground,  or  scattered  abroad  in  wantonness  or  indifference. 
The  seemingly  imperishable  has  perished — the  celebrated  colossal  bulls, 
which  stood  in  the  city  of  Salamanca,  a testimony  of  Roman  domina- 
tion, and  which,  like  many  other  monuments  raised  in  the  Peninsula  by 
that  great  nation,  had  equally  withstood  the  axe  of  the  northern  barba- 
rian, and  the  hammer  of  the  pious  Mussulman,  were  three  years  since 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  broken  into  fragments.  The  interesting 
and  magnificent  temples  erected  by  the  knights  templars  a few  leagues 
from  Burgos,  on  the  famous  route  of  the  pilgrims  to  St.  Jaques  of  Com- 
postella,  one  of  the  most  curious,  and,  perhaps,  the  richest  specimens  of 
Byzantine  architecture  in  the  world ; its  walls,  covered  with  cyphers  and 
monograms,  has  been  utterly  demolished,  though  with  a better  purpose, 
or  better  fate  than  usual,  for  the  materials  have  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a bridge  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  tomb  of  Gonzalo  de 
Cordova,  the  great  captain,  whose  remains  were  religiously  preserved  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Jerome,  in  Granada,  and  whose  name  ought  to  fill 
every  Spanish  heart  with  pride  and  patriotism,  has  been  violated ; his 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  the  once-fondly  cherished  relics,  his 
sword,  spurs,  and  stirrups,  pilfered  and  sold.  The  crown  which  Ferdi- 
nand wore  on  the  day  of  his  triumphant  entry  into  tliat  .same  city,  and 
which,  together  with  his  sword,  he  bequeathed  to  the  church,  in  lasting 
remembrance  of  the  termination  of  a war  which  had  continued  for  eight 
centuries,  no  longer  exists  : all  has  been  appropriated  by  government. 

LOVE,  JEALOUSY,  AND  MURDER.— John  Andrew  Gordier, 
a respectable  and  wealthy  young  man,  born  in  Jersey,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  inoffensive  life  and  correct  manners.  Having 
been  attached  for  several  years  to  a beautiful  and  accomplished  young  wo- 
man in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  he  had  surmounted  those  difficulties  which 
alwap  increase  and  strengthen  the  passion  of  love,  and  the  day  for  lead- 
ing his  niistress  to  the  altar  at  length  was  fixed.  After  giving  the  necessary 
directions  foj^the  reception  of  his  intended  wife,  at  the  time  appointed,  in 


full  health  and  high  spirits,  he  sailed  for  Guernsey,  The  impatience  of 
love  on  such  an  occasion  need  not  be  described,  hours  were  years  and  a 
few  le.agues  ten  thousand  miles.  The  land  of  promise  at  length  appears, 
he  leaps  on  the  beach,  and  without  waiting  for  refreshment  or  his  servant 
and  baggage,  sets  out  alone  and  on  foot  for  that  house  which  he  had  so 
often  visited.  The  servant,  who  quickly  followe’d,  was  surprised  at  being  in- 
formed that  his  master  had  not  yet  arrived  ; having  waited  in  anxious 
expectation  until  midnight,  the  apprehensions  of  the  lady  and  her 
family  were  proportionate  to  the  poignancy  of  their  feelings  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  ; messengers  were  sent  at  the  dawn  of  day  to 
examine  and  inquire  in  different  quarters,  without  success.  After  days 
of  dreadful  suspense  and  nights  of  unavailing  anxiety,  the  corpse  of  the 
unfortunate  Gordier  was  at  length  discovered  in  a cavity  among  the 
rocks,  disfigured  with  many  wounds,  but  no  circumstance  appeared  on 
which  to  ground  suspicion  or  even  to  hazard  conjecture  concerning  the 
perpetrator  of  so  foul  a murder.  The  regret  of  both  families  for  a good 
young  man  thus  cut  off  in  the  meridian  of  life  and  expectation,  by  a 
cruel  assassin,  was  increased  by  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  enveloped  ; 
the  anguish  of  the  young  lady  was  not  of  a species  which  relieves  itself 
by  external  effusion  and  loud  lamentation,  she  never  shed  a tear,  “ but 
let  concealment,  like  a worm  i’th’bud,  feed  on  her  damask  cheek,”  she 
pined  in  thought. 

Her  virtues  and  her  beauty  having  excited  general  admiration,  the 
family,  after  a few  years,  was  prevailed  on  to  permit  M.  Galliard,  a 
merchant  of  the  island  to  become  her  suitor,  in  hope  that  a second  lover 
might  gradually  withdraw  her  attention  from  the  lamented  catastrophe 
of  her  first.  In  submission  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  but  with 
repeated  and  strong  declarations  that  she  would  never  marry  Galliard, 
he  was  occasionally  admitted  ; but  the  unhappy  woman  found  it  difficult 
to  suppress  a certain  involuntary  antipathy  which  she  always  felt  whenever 
he  approached.  Such  was  the  ardour  of  passion,  or  such  the  fascinating 
magic  of  her  charms,  repulse  only  increased  desire,  and  Galliard  persisted 
in  his  unwelcome  visits,  frequently  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  prevail 
on  the  unfortunate  lady  to  accept  a present  from  his  hands,  It  was 
remarked  by  her  friends  that  he  was  particularly  urgent  to  present  her 
with  a beautiful  trinket  of  expensive  workmanship  and  valuable  materials, 
which  she  positively  and  firmly  refused,  adding  with  a correctness  of 
sentiment  and  propriety  of  conduct,  not  always  observed  by  women  on 
such  occasions,  that  it  was  base,  dishonourable,  and  mean,  to  receive 
favours  from  a man  whose  hand  she  never  could  accept.  But  Galliard, 
by  earnestness,  assiduity,  and  erciting  pity,  the  common  resource  of 
artful  men,  had  won  over  the  mother  to  second  his  wishes  ; in  her  desire 
to  forward  his  suit,  she  had,  during  the  night,  fixed  the  trinket  in  question 
to  her  daughter’s  watch-chain,  and  forbade  her,  on  pain  of  maternal 
displeasure,  to  remove  this  token  of  unaccepted  love. 

The  health  of  the  fair  mourner  had  been  considerably  impaired  by  her 
sufferings,  and  the  mother  of  the  murdered  man,  who  had  ever  re- 
garded her  with  the  tenderest  affection,  crossed  the  sea  to  visit  her,  to 
offer  her  every  consolation  in  her  power,  and,  what  in  such  cases  is 
always  the  most  soothing  consolation,  to  mingle  tears  with  her’s.  The 
sight  of  one  so  nearly  related  to  her  first,  her  only  love,  called  forth  a 
thousand  melancholy  ideas  in  her  mind ; she  recounted  many  little  inci- 
dents, which  lovers  only  consider  as  important,  to  the  old  lady,  who 
fondly  enquired  into,  and  anxiously  listened  to,  every  minute  particular 
concerning  her  beloved  son.  It  was  during  one  of  these  conversations, 
that  the  afflicted  female  sunk  in  a convulsion  on  the  floor ; and  while 
her  relations  were  conveying  her  towards  a sofa,  their  terror  was  con- 
siderably augmented,  by  observing,  that  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Gordier  were 
instantaneously  caught  by  the  glittering  appendage  to  the  lady’s  watch- 
chain,  that  well-known  token  of  her  son’s  affection,  which,  with  a loud 
voice,  frantic  gesture,  and  disordered  countenance,  she  declared,  her  son 
had  purchased,  as  a gift  for  his  mistress,  previous  to  his  last  departure  for 
Guernsey.  With  a dreadful  look,  in  which  horror,  indignation,  wonder, 
and  suspicion  were  alternately  mingled,  she  repeated  this  extraordinary 
circumstance,  as  well  as  the  agitated  state  of  her  feelings  would  permit, 
to  the  victim  of  affliction,  during  the  interval  of  a short  recover)'.  The 
moment  the  poor  sufferer  understood  that  the  splendid  toy  she  had 
hitherto  so  much  despised,  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Gordier,  the 
intelligence  seemed  to  plant  new  daggers  into  her  heart ; she  made  an 
effort  to  press  it  to  her  lips,  her  eyes  for  a moment,  exhibited  the  wild 
stare  of  madness,  stung  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  envenomed  dart  of 
horrible  conviction,  then  crying  out,  “ Oh,  murderous  villain  !”  she  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  an  attendant. 

After  such  a discovery,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  unfold  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  mysterious  assassination  : Galliard,  enamoured  of 
and  envying  Gordier  the  possession  of  his  mistress,  had  evidently  way- 
laid him  from  the  port,  murdered,  and  plundered  him  of  the  trinket; 
hoping  that  after, his  death  he  might  possess  a jewel  far  more  precious. 
On  being  charged  with  the  crime,  he  denied  it,  but  with  evident  confusion 
and  equivocation;  and,  while  the  injured  family  were  dispatching  a 
messenger  for  the  officers  of  justice,  he  confirmed  their  suspicions  by 
suicide,  and  an  impious  letter  left  in  his  apartment. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  MRS.  ROBINSON, 

The  Mistress  of  Her  Majesty’s  Uncle,  George  IV. 

■WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF. 


[The  following  brief  Memoirs  of  a beautiful,  engaging,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, iiigbly  gifted  woman,  require  little  in  the  way  of  introduction. 
While  we  may  trace  some  little  negative  disingeniousness  in  the  writer, 
in  regard  to  a due  admission  of  her  own  failings,  sufiScient  of  un- 
coloured matter  of  fact  remains,  to  show  the  exposed  situation  of  an 
unprotected  beauty — or,  what  is  worse,  of  a female  of  great  personal 
and  natural  attraction,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  libertine  rank  and  fashion, 
under  the  mere  nominal  guardianship  of  a neglectful  and  profligate 
husband.  Autobiography  of  this  class  is  sometimes  dangerous  ; not 
so  that  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  conceals  not  the  thorns  inherent  in  the 
paths  along  which  vice  externally  scatters  roses.  For  the  rest,  the 
arrangement  of  princely  establishments  in  the  way  of  amour,  is  plea- 
santly pourtrayed  in  these  brief  columns,  which  in  many  respects  are 
not  without  their  moral.  One  at  least  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  it 
will  be  found  in  the  cold-hearted  neglect  which  a woman  of  the  most 
fascinating  mental  and  personal  attractions  may  encounter  from  those 
whose  homage  is  merely  sensual,  and  whose  admiration  is  but  a snare.] 
At  the  period  when  the  ancient  city  of  Bristol  was  besieged  by  Fairfax’s 
army,  the  troops  being  stationed  on  a rising  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  suburbs,  a great  part  of  the  venerable  Minster  was  destroyed  by  the 
cannonading  before  prince  Rupert  surrendered  to  the  enemy ; and  the 
beautiful  gothic  structure,  which  at  this  moment  fills  the  contemplative 
mind  with  melancholy  awe,  was  reduced  to  but  little  more  than  one-half 
of  the  original  fabric.  Adjoining  to  the  consecrated  hill,  whose  antique 
tower  resists  the  ravages  of  time,  once  stood  a monastery  of  monks  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  This  building  formed  a part  of  the  spacious 
boundaries  which  fell  before  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  became  a part 
of  the  ruin,  which  never  was  repaired,  or  re-raised  to  its  former  gothic 
splendours. 

On  this  spot  was  built  a private  house,  partly  of  simple  and  partly  of 
modern  architecture.  The  front  faced  a small  garden,  the  gates  of  which 
opened  to  the  Minster-green  (now  called  the  College-green):  the  west 
side  was  bounded  by  the  cathedral,  and  the  back  was  supported  by  the 
ancient  cloisters  of  St.  Augustine’s  monastery.  A spot  more  calculated 
to  inspire  the  soul  with  mournful  meditation  can  scarcely  be  found  amidst 
the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

In  this  venerable  mansion  there  was  one  chamber  whose  dismal  and 
singular  constructure  left  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  a part  of  the  original 
monastery.  It  was  supported  by  the  mouldering  arches  of  the  cloisters  ; 
dark,  gothic,  and  opening  on  the  minster  sanctuary,  not  only  by  case- 
ment windows  that  shed  a dim  mid-day  gloom,  but  by  a narrow  winding 
staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  an  iron  spiked  door  led  to  the  long  gloomy 
path  of  cloistered  solitude.  This  place  remained  in  the  situation  in  which 
1 describe  it  in  the  year  1776,  and  probably  may,  in  a more  ruined  state, 
continue  so  to  this  hour. 

In  this  awe  inspiring  habitation,  which  I shall  henceforth  denominate 
the  Minster-house,  during  a tempestuous  night,  on  the  S7th  of  November, 
1758,  I first  opened  my  eyes  to  this  world  of  duplicity  andj  sorrow.  I 
have  often  heard  my  mother  say  that  a more  stormy  hour  she  never  re- 
membered. The  wind  whistled  round  the  dark  pinnacles  of  the  Minster 
tower,  and  the  rain  beat  in  torrents  against  the  casements  of  her  cham- 


ber. Through  life  the  tempest  has  followed  my  footsteps;  and  I have 
in  vain  looked  for  a short  interval  of  repose  from  the  perseverance  of 
sorrow. 

In  the  male  line  I am  descended  from  a respectable  family  in  Ireland, 
the  original  name  of  which  was  Mac  Dermott.  For  an  Irish  estate,  my 
great  grandfather  changed  it  to  that  of  Darby.  My  father,  who  was  born 
in  America,  was  a man  of  strong  mind,  high  spirit,  and  great  personal 
intrepidity.  Many  anecdotes,  well  authenticated,  and  which,  being  irre- 
fragable, are  recorded  as  just  tributes  to  his  fame  and  memory,  shall,  in 
the  course  of  these  memoirs,  confirm  this  assertion. 

My  mother  was  the  grand-child  of  Catherine  Seys,  one  of  the  daughters 
and  co-heiress  of  Richard  Seys,  Esq.,  of  Boverton  Castle,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. The  sister  of  my  great  grand-mother,  named  Anne,  married  Peter 
lord  King,  who  was  nephew,  in  the  female  line,  to  the  learned  and  truly 
illustrious  John  Locke,  a name  that  has  acquired  celebrity  which  admits 
of  no  augmented  panegyric. 

Catherine  Seys  was  a woman  of  great  piety  and  virtue ; a character 
which  she  transferred  to  her  daughter,  and  which  has  also  been  acknow- 
ledged as  justly  due  to  her  sister  lady  King.  She  quitted  this  life  when 
my  grand-mother  was  yet  a child,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  whose  father 
also  died  while  she  was  in  her  infancy.  By  this  privation  of  paternal 
care  my  grand-mother  became  the  elve  of  her  mother’s  father,  and  passed 
the  early  part  of  her  life  at  the  family  castle  in  Glamorganshire.  From 
this  period  till  the  marriage  of  my  mother  I can  give  but  a brief  account. 
All  I know  is,  that  my  grand- mother  though  wedded  unhappily,  to  the 
latest  period  of  her  existence  was  a woman  of  amiable  and  simple  manners, 
unaffected  piety,  and  exemplary  virtue.  I remember  her  well  ; and  I 
speak  not  only  from  report,  but  from  my  own  knowledge.  She  died  in 
the  year  1780. 

My  grand-mother  Elizabeth,  whom  I may,  without  the  vanity  of  con- 
sanguinity, term  a truly  good  woman,  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  devoted 
much  of  her  time  to  botanic  study.  She  frequently  passed  many  succes- 
sive months  with  lady  Tynt,  of  Haswell,  in  Somersetshire,  who  was  her 
god-mother,  and  who  was  the  lady  Bountiful  of  the  surrounding  villages. 
Animated  by  so  distinguished  an  example,  the  young  Elizabeth,  who  was 
remarkably  handsome,  took  particular  delight  in  visiting  the  old,  the  in- 
digent, and  the  infirm,  resident  within  many  miles  of  Haswell,  and  in 
preparing  such  medicines  as  were  useful  to  the  maladies  of  the  peasantry. 
She  was  the  village  doctress  ; and,  with  her  worthy  god-mother,  seldom 
passed  a day  without  exemplifying  the  benevolence  of  her  nature. 

My  mother  was  born  at  Bridgwater  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  house  near 
the  bridge,  which  is  now  occupied  by  Jonathan  Chub,  Esq.  a relation  of 
my  beloved  and  lamented  parent,  and  a gentlemen  who,  to  acknowledge 
worth  and  a powerful  understanding,  adds  a superior  claim  to  attention 
by  all  the  acquirements  of  a scholar  and  a philosopher. 

My  mother,  who  never  was  what  may  be  called  a handsome  woman, 
had  nevertheless,  in  her  youth,  a peculiarly  neat  figure,  and  a vivacity  of 
manner  which  obtained  her  many  suitors.  Among  others,  a young  gen- 
tleman of  good  family,  of  the  name  of  Storr,  paid  his  addresses.  My 
father  was  the  object  of  my  mother’s  choice,  though  her  relations  rather 
wished  her  to  form  a matrimonial  alliance  with  Mr.  S.  The  conflict  be- 
tween affection  and  duty  was  at  length  decided  in  favour  of  my  father, 
and  the  rejected  lover  set  out  in  despair  for  Bristol.  From  thence,  in  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  took  his  passage  in  a merchantman  for  a 
distant  part  of  the  globe  ; and  from  that  hour  no  intelligence  ever 
arrived  of  his  fate  or  fortune.  I have  often  heard  my  mother  spea'iv  of 
this  gentleman  with  regret  and  sorrow. 

My  mother  was  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  period 
of  her  marriage.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Dunyatt,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset.  My  father  tvas  shortly  after  settled  at  Bristol,  and 
during  the  second  year  after  their  union  a son  was  born  to  bless  and 
honour  them. 

Three  }'ears  after  my  mother  gave  birth  to  a daughter,  named  Eliza- 
beth, who  died  of  the  small-pox  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  ten  months. 
In  the  second  winter  following  this  event,  which  deeply  afflicted  the  most 
•affectionate  of  parents,  I was  born.  She  had  afterwards  two  sons : 
William,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six  years  ; and  George,  who  is  now  a 
respectable  merchant  at  Leghorn  in  Tuscany. 

All  the  offspring  of  my  parents  were,  in  their  infancy,  uncommonly 
handsome,  excepting  myself.  The  boys  were  fair  and  lusty,  with  auburn 
hair,  light  blue  eyes,  and  countenances  peculiarly  animated  and  lovely. 
I was  swarthy ; my  eyes  were  singularly  large  in  proportion  to  my  face, 
which  was  small  and  round,  exhibiting  features  peculiarly  marked  with 
the  most  pensive  and  melancholy  cast. 

The  great  difference  betwixt  my  brothers  and  myself,  in  point  of  per- 
sonal beauty,  tended  much  to  eendear  me  to  my  parents,  particularly  to 
my  father,  whom  I strongly  resembled.  The  early  propensities  of  my 
life  were  tinctured  with  romantic  and  singular  characteristics ; some  of 
which  I shall  here  mention,  as  proofs  that  the  mind  is  never  to  be  diverted 
from  its  original  bent ; and  that  every  event  of  my  life  has  more  or  less 
been  marked  by  the  progressive  evils  of  a too  acute  sensibility. 

(To  be  continued  Weekly.') 
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BURKB  AND  HARD  IN  THR  CHAMBER  OF  HORRORS. 
No.  I. 


Art  is  sometimes  so  true  to  nature  that  it  invests  even  horror  itself 
with  double  fearfulness.  To  such  as  delight  in  gloomy  reminiscences 
and  soul-harrowing  imagery,  we  would  offer  the  following  passages  from 
the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  at  the  exhibition  of 
Madame  Tussaud,  in  Baker-street,  Portman-square  : — 

Burke  and  Hare.  (The  model  of  Burke,  taken  within  three  hours 
after  his  execution,  and  that  of  Hare  from  life,  in  the  prison  of  Edin- 
burgh). The  annals  of  crime  can  scarcely  exhibit  two  agents  equal  in 
atrocity  to  the  subjects  of  this  group.  Allured  by  the  prospects  of  gain, 
held  out  by  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  in  Edinburgh,  they  undertook  to 
furnish,  from  time  to  time,  a number  of  subjects  for  the  practice  of  the 
students.  Thinking  it  unsafe  to  ransack  the  burying-grounds,  they 
formed  the  detestable  resolution  of  decoying  poor  persons  whom  they 
might  chance  to  meet  with,  to  the  home  of  one  or  other  of  them,  and 
then  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  friendship,  to  ply  them  with  spirits, 
till  they  were  in  a complete  state  of  intoxication  ; this  being  accom- 
plished, they  contrived  to  throw  tliem  down  ; and,  while  one  held  close 
the  nostrils  and  mouth  of  the  victim,  thus  preventing  breathing  or  cry- 
ing out,  the  other  knelt  upon  his  breast  until  a complete  suffocation 
took  place,  when  they  stripped  the  body,  packed  it  in  a box,  and  in  some 
instances,  while  yet  warm,  took  it  to  the  professor’s  and  received  the 
usual  price.  This  practice  they  carried  on  for  upwards  of  ten  months, 
during  which  numbers  of  persons  disappeared  in  a manner  that  could  not 
be  accounted  for.  A discovery  was  at  length  made  ; Burke  was  con- 
victed on  the  evidence  of  Hare,  and  executed  at  Edinburgh,  January  27, 
1828 ; while  Hare  was  again  let  loose  upon  the  world. 

INSANITY. — Within  the  last  ten  years  insanity  has  been  frightfully 
on  the  increase  in  France.  The  number  of  persons  affected  with  that 
terrible  malady  amounted,  in  1837,  to  18,7.57,  or  56  for  every  100,000 
inhabitants.  'I’he  departments  in  which  their  number  was  greatest,  in 
1836,  were  the  Seine,  which  had  3,438  ; the  Hie  et  Vilaine,  531 ; the 
Seine  Inferiure,  833  ; the  Rhone,  396 ; Maine  et  Loire,  842 ; the 
Meurthe,  641;  the  Manche,  613;  the  Nord,  794;  the  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  712;  the  Gironde,  385.  The  department  of  the  Upper  Alps  had 
only  9 ; that  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  14 ; the  Ardennes,  21 ; the  Creuse 
13;  the  Landes,  22 ; and  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  25. — Le  Commerce. 

A MAN  OP  BUSINESS. — ^There  lately  died  at  Colmar,  in  the 
Haut  Rhin,  an  Israelite,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  leaving  an 
immense  fortune.  This  he  accumulated  by  buying  and  selling  land,  by 
purchasing  reversions,  and  by  granting  loans  of  money  at  usurious 
interest.  He  was  blind  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  yet 
examined  personally  all  the  property  he  purchased  before  he  concluded 
the  bargain,  which  he  took  care  should  be  a good  one  for  himself.  When 
land  was  the  object,  he  went  over  every  part  of  it,  and  when  a house 
was  offered  to  him,  he  visited  every  room  from  top  to  bottom,  running 


I his  hands  over  all  that  he  could  touch,  and  making  his  guide  give  him 
the  details  of  such  parts  as  he  could  not  reach.  He  had,  it  is  affirmed, 
between  6000  and  7000  persons  who  owed  him  money,  and  whenever  it 
was  required  to  settle  an  account  with  any  one  of  these,  his  numerous 
debtors,  he  immediately  gave,  from  memory,  an  accurate  statement  of 
every  item,  principal  and  interest,  dates  and  circumstances,  being,  in 
fact,  a living  journal  and  ledger. — Galignani's  Messenger. 

SEPTEMBER  FATAI*  TO  ROYALTY. — Perhaps  no  month  out 
of  the  twelve  could  be  selected  that  has  not  proved,  more  or  less,  fatal  to 
Royalty — to  the  great  as  well  as  the  little  of  our  species.  Without  enter- 
ing upon  chronological  research,  however,  it  occurs  to  us,  at  the  moment, 
that  September  is  a month  extensively  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
early  rulers  who  have  quitted  this  transitory  scene  within  its  round. 
William  the  Conqueror  died  on  the  9th  of  September,  1687  ; Charles  V. 
on  the  22d,  1558  ; Oliver  Cromwell  (a  king  in  all  but  the  name)  died  on 
the  Sd  of  the  month,  in  1658  ; James  II.  on  the  15th,  in  1701 ; Louis 
XVIII.  in  1824  • and  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1833. 


THE  STOOL  OF  DEATH. 


Amongst  the  singular  objects  that  are  sometimes  invented  or  erected 
to  satisfy  the  morbid  fancies  of  extraordinary  minds,  we  would  introduce 
to  our  readers  a stool  or  seat,  of  which  the  above  is  an  engraving,  and 
to  which  we  have  not  inaptly  applied  the  term  that  heads  this  article. 
The  stool  was  manufactured  from  a coffin,  believed  to  have  enclosed  the 
corpse  of  the  wife  of  a respectable  tradesman,  who  died  in  her  accouche- 
ment,  and  was  taken  from  the  burial-ground  of  Spa  Fields  by  one  of  the 
grave-diggers,  within  one  fortnight  after  the  interment ! This  singular 
piece  of  household  furniture  still  retains  some  of  the  nails,  and  a portion 
of  one  of  the  coffin  plates,  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  J.  B.  Irwin, 
House-Painter,  33,  Gilbert’s  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, who  himself  was 
formerly  a grave-digger.  It  was,  we  understand,  presented  to  him  by 
Reuben  Rhume,  sometime  a grave-digger  of  Spa  Fields. 

DEATH  FROM  GLANDERS.  — The  Paris  Moniteur  quotes  the 
following  from  a letter  from  Carcassonne  : — " M.  Bas!6,  veterinary-sur- 
geon  of  the  9th  Chasseurs,  who  was  married  only  three  weeks  since, 
died  on  the  31st  of  December,  of  glanders,  caught  while  attending  a horse 
ill  of  that  disease.  It  appears  that  the  contagion  of  this  cruel  malady 
was  communicated  to  the  olfactory  organs  through  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
M.  Basle,  who,  in  desiring  to  investigate  all  the  symptoms  of  the  sick 
animal,  had  the  imprudence  to  smell  and  inhale  the  odour  arising  from 
the  matter  discharged  from  the  horse's  nostrils  !”  The  Moniteur  is  in 
error  in  supposing  that  deaths  from  glanders  are  by  any  means  uncommon. 
It  is  scarcely  a year  since  there  were  two  patients  affected  by  this  horrible 
disease  in  one  of  our  metropolitan  hospitals,  and  a third,  in  attending 
upon  those  originally  affected,  contracted  the  malady.  All  three  died. 

CURIOUS  FACT. — If  England  paid  her  national  debt,  it  would  take 
461.  6s.  2d.  from  each  person  to  pay  it— it  would  take  Ills.  e.  2d.  from 
each  Frenchman  to  pay  the  debtof  France— it  would  take  551.  8s.  4d.  from 
each  Dutchman  to  pay  the  debt  of  Holland — and  it  would  only  take 
41. 13s.  9d.  from  each  Pennsylvanian  to  pay  the  debt  repudiated. 
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SACRIFICE  OP  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  — Marie  Antoinette 
Joseplie  Jeanne  of  Loraine,  Arcluhicliess  of  Austria  and  Queen  of 
France,  was  born  at  Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1755,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  the  First  and  Maria  Theresa.  Slie  received  a careful 
education,  nature  had  bestowed  upon  her  an  uncommon  share  of  grace 
and  beauty.  She  was  early  contracted  to  the  son  of  Louis  XV.  king  of 
France,  and  set  out  for  Versailles  to  solemnize  lier  nuptials  before  she 
had  completed  her  fifteenth  year ; she  was  so  beloved  in  her  native  place 
that  when  she  left  it  the  capital  was  filled  with  sorrow.  She  arrived  at 
Compeigne,  where  Louis  XV.  and  the  Dauphin,  his  son,  received  her, 
and  at  Versailles,  where  her  marriage  took  place.  May  16th,  1770,  it 
was  celebrated  with  great  splendour;  but  it  was  subsequently  remarked, 
that,  immediately  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  a fearful  thunder-storm, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed,  threw  Versailles  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  into  the  greatest  terror.  Another  fearful  incident 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Paris,  on  May  the  30th,  that  being  the  day  kept 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Dauphin’s  marriage — through  the  want  of  judi- 
cious arrangements  a great  number  of  people  in  the  Rue  Royale,  were 
pressed  or  trodden  to  death  in  the  crowd,  and  about  three  hundred  were 
dangerously  wounded.  When  Marie  Antoinette  became  queen,  an  officer 
of  the  life-guards,  who  had  formerly  displeased  her,  made  known  his 
intention  to  resign,  but  she  commanded  him  to  keep  his  post  and  forget 
the  past — saying  “ Heaven  forbid  that  the  Queen  should  avenge  the  in- 
juries of  the  Daupbiness.”  Thus  she  tried  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  mildness  and  generosity  ; she  took  the  most  energetic  measures 
to  relieve  the  sufferers  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  1788.  But  about  this  time 
she  drew  on  herself  the  hatred  of  the  court  party,  who  used  every  means  to 
make  her  appear  odious  in  the  sight  of  the  people  ; many  accusations 
were  brought  against  her  of  the  most  improbable  nature,  and  which  her 
after  life  proved  to  have  been  false.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  her 
youth,  inexperience,  and  lively  imagination,  often  gave  her  manners  the 
appearance  of  levity,  and  sometimes  of  dissimulation.  She  was  also  fond 
of  change,  and,  like  all  young  queens,  rather  inclined  to  extravagance, 
and  she  sometimes  replied  with  pettishness,  when  she  was  told  of  the 
censures  which  were  passed  on  her  conduct. 

An  extraordinary  occurrence  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  calumny, 
while  it  subjected  the  name  of  the  Queen  to  a disgraceful  law-suit ; — 
Two  jewellers  demanded  the  payment  of  an  immense  price  for  a neck- 
lace, which  had  been  purchased  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  In  the 
examination,  which  she  demanded,  it  was  proved  that  she  had  never 
ordered  the  purchase,  yet  when  Calonne  reported  a very  great  deficiency 
in  the  finances,  the  cause  was  blindly  charged  to  the  Queen’s  extrava- 
gance. At  length  when  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  the  govern- 
ment rendered  it  necessary  to  summon  a meeting  of  the  States  General, 
the  Queen  was  present  at  the  opening  of  their  first  session ; but  from 
that  moment  her  tranquillity  was  gone.  Events  soon  followed  which  put 
every  virtue  she  had  to  the  test.  She  appeared  with  the  King  at  a banquet 
which  the  body-guards  gave  at  Versailles  to  the  officers  of  the  troops 
of  the  line,  October  the  1st,  where,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  court, 
the  national  cockade  was  trampled  on.  This  excited  the  Parisians  still 
more  against  the  Queen.  They  regarded  her  as  the  soul  of  the  party 
which  at  that  time  was  collecting  an  army  against  Paris,  and  against  the 
National  Assembly.  On  the  .5th,  the  Parisians  rushed  violently  to  Ver- 
sailles. Early  on  the  6th,  they  broke  into  the  palace,  murdered  several 
of  the  body-guards,  and  uttered  against  the  Queen  the  most  savage 
threats.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a clergyman  wrote  to  her,  “Take 
measures  for  your  preservation  ; early  in  the  morning  you  are  to  be 
murdered but  she  remainifd  quiet,  and  concealed  the  letter.  At  six 
o’clock  the  infuriated  mob  i’ushed  into  her  chamber ; she  fled  to  the 
King,  and  to  put  a stop  to  the  outrage,  the  King  and  Queen,  both,  with 
their  children,  showed  themselves  in  the  balcony.  This  spectacle,  for  a 
moment,  made  an  impression  on  the  enraged  and  misled  people ; but 
^on  the  cry  resounded  from  every  mouth,  “ No  children  ! we  want  the 
Queen — the  Queen  alone!”  She  instantly  put  her  son  and  daughter  into 
the  arms  of  the  King,  and  returned  to  the  balcony  as  the  people  ordered 
“ alone.”  This  unexpected  courage  in  one  so  persecuted,  and  a woman, 
disarmed  those  who  would  have  insulted  her,  and  their  threats  were  fol- 
lowed by  shouts  of  approbation  ; but  the  change  was  of  short  duration. 
The  same  day,  while  on  her  way  to  Paris,  the  heads  of  two  of  the 
body-guards  was  borne  on  pikes  before  her  carriage,  while  overheated 
and  maddened  men  surrounded  her  with  the  most  horrid  imprecations  : 
this  sad  journey  lasted  six  hours,  and  when  the  officers  of  justice 
demanded  of  her  an  explanation  of  the  scene,  that  the  guilty  might  be 
punished,  she  replied,  “ Never  will  I accuse  one  of  the  King’s  subjects;” 
and  when  the  question  was  pressed,  she  said,  “I  have  seen  all,  I have 
heard  all,  I have  forgiven  all.”  The  first  month  of  her  arrival  in  Paris, 
after  this  horrible  tragedy,  she  expended  300,000  lines  in  redeeming 
clothes  pledged  by  the  poor ; but  all  her  kindness  was  insufficient  to 
appease  their  exasperated  minds. 

In  1791,  when  Louis  XVI.  determined  to  flee,  she  followed  her  hus- 
band. From  Varennes  she  was  brought  hack  to  the  Tuilleries,  and 
when  the  committee  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  demanded  an  explana- 


I tion  of  her  flight,  she  answered,  “ As  the  King  wished  to  depart  with  his 
children,  nothing  in  the  world  could  hinder  me  from  accompanying  him. 

I have  given  sufficient  proof  for  these  two  years,  that  I would  never 
desert  him.  What  made  me  more  decided  on  that  point  was,  the  firm 
conviction  I had  that  the  King  would  never  leave  France  ; if  he  had 
wished  to  do  so,  I should  have  employed  evej'y  effort  to  restrain  him.” 
’Phis  tempest  was  followed  by  a momentary  calm.  In  the  meantime 
came  the  eventful  20th  June  and  10th  August,  1792,  prepared  for  what- 
ever might  happen ; the  Queen  exerted  all  her  power  to  excite  her 
husband  to  meet  death  tike  a man.  Led  with  him  into  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  she  heard  his  deposition  announced,  together  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  judges,  and  then  went  with  him  to  his  prison.  None  of  her 
female  attendants  were  suffered  to  accompany  her,  one  chamber  sufficed 
for  her  own,  her  daughter’s,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth’s  use.  Close 
bars  of  iron  secured  the  only  window  which  scarcely  admitted  light. 
Still  she  was  invariably  calm,  urging  her  friends  to  patience,  and,  by  her 
own  example,  showing  them  how  to  endure  Suffering.  When  her  husband 
informed  her  of  his  condemnation,  she  comforted  him,  and  led  him  with 
gladness  to  look  forward  to  the  termination  of  an  existence  so  painful, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  the  unperishing  crown  which  would  be  his  here- 
after. July  4th,  1793,  she  was  separated  from  her  son,  she  knew  that 
this  separation  was  for  ever,  yet  her  firmness  never  forsook  her. 
August  the  5th,  at  midnight,  she  was  removed  to  the  keeper’s  house,  a. 
dark  and  damp  dungeon  here  was  her  last  abode.  October  3d,  the 
Convention  ordered  her  to  be  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
She  was  charged  with  having  exhausted  the  public  treasury — with  having 
given  large  sums  out  of  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria — with  having  cor- 
responded with  foreign  enemies  and  favoured  domestic  tumults.  But 
notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  witnesses  examined,  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  her,  Bailly,  then  mayor  of  Paris,  had  the  courage  to 
defend  her,  and  to  censure  her  blood-thirsty  accuser,  Fouquier-Tinville, 
for  his  testimony.  The  Queen,  herself,  replied  to  all  inquiries  with 
promptness  and  firmness.  When  Hebert,  another  of  the  wretches, 
accused  her  of  having  seduced  her  own  son,  she  answered  with  the 
deepest  indignation,  “ I appeal  to  evei'y  mother  here,  if  such  a crime  be 
possible.”  She  heard  her  sentence  of  death  pronounced  with  calmness, 
and  was  carried  back  to  pi’ison,  after  sitting  eighteen  hours.  The  next 
day,  at  11  o’clock,  she  ascended  the  cart,  which  conveyed  her  to  the 
guillotine,  a deep  silence  reigned.  Grief  had  left  its  mark  on  her  features, 
and  in  the  damp  unhealthy  prison  she  had  almost  lost  one  of  her  eyes. 
Her  altered  look  seemed  to  strike  the  people  with  awe.  At  12  o’clock  the  cart 
reached  the  Place  of  Lous  XV.  She  cast  one  last  look  at  the  Tuilleries,  her 
once  happy  home,  and  ascended  the  scaffold.  When  she  came  to  the  top 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  God!  enlighten  and  forgive 
my  executioners!  Farewell,  my  children,  for  ever;  I go  to  your  father.” 
Thus  died  the  Queen  of  France,  October  16,  1793,  towards  the  close  of 
the  38th  year  of  her  age.  She  has  left  an  example  behind  her  which  it 
would  be  well,  if  those  who  are  always  ready  to  malign  royalty  could 
imitate. 

THE  SANCY  DIAMOND.— Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a most  splendid  and  costly  diamond,  which  he  wore  in  his  hat 
at  the  battle  of  Nanci.  This  valuable  jewel  was  found  amongst  the 
spoil  by  a Swiss  soldier,  who  sold  it  to  a French  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Sancy.  In  his  family  it  remained  above  a hundred  years,  until  a 
descendant  of  the  family,  who  was  captain  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  Henry  the  Third,  was  employed  by  that  monarch  to  procure 
him  a reinforcement  of  soldiei*s  from  Switzerland.  The  king,  being 
driven  from  his  throne  by  a league,  which  was  formed  against  him  amongst 
his  subjects,  was  so  totally  without  resources,  that  he  was  unable  to 
send  any  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  He,  therefore,  borrowed 
Sancy’s  family  jewel,  which  was  to  be  sent  into  Switzerland  as  a pledge. 
Sancy  sent  the  diamond  by  one  of  his  own  servants,  but  he  and  tlie 
diamond  both  disappeared.  The  king  reproached  Sancy  for  his  credu- 

I-  lity  in  trusting  so  valuable  a treasure  to  a menial ; and  he,  piqued  both 
for  his  own  credit  and  th.at  of  his  servant,  in  whose  fidelity  he  had  im- 
plicit I'eliance,  set  out  in  search  of  him.  He  found  that  he  had  been 
waylaid  and  murdered,  and  that  his  body  was  concealed  in  a foiest. 
Sancy,  still  confident  in  the  poor  fellow’s  zeal  and  integrity,  caused  the 
body  to  be  disinterred  and  opened  ; when  it  was  found,  that,  to  preserve 
the  jewel  from  the  robbers,  he  had  swallowed  it.  Ihis  diamoud,  which 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Sancy,  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  but  was  stolen  in  the  gener.al  wreck  of  French  royalty  during 
the  Revolution. 

VOLCANIC  ERUPTION  AT  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. — 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  the  Rev.  T.  Coan,  dated 
Hilo  (Sandwich  Islands'),  May  16,  1843:— “You  have  beard  of  the 
great  volcanic  eruption  near  our  station  in  1840.  Another  scene  of  a 
similar  kind  has  recently  taken  place  about  the  same  distance  from  us, 
but  in  a different  direction,  and  directly  in  the  rear  of  our  station.  On 
the  10th  of  January  of  the  present  year,  just  at  the  dawn  ot  day,  we 
discovered  a rapid  disgorgement  of  liquid  fire,  from  near  the  summit  of 
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Manna  Loa,  at  the  elevation  of  14-,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  eruption 
increased  from  day  to  day  for  several  weeks,  pouring’  out  vast  floods  of 
fiery  lava,  which  spread  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  flowed  oiF 
in  broad  and  burning  rivers,  throwing  a terrific  glare  upon  the  heavens, 
and  filling  those  lofty  mountainous  regions  with  a sheen  of  light.  This 
spectacle  continued  from  week  to  week  without  any  abatement,  till  the 
molten  flood  had  progressed  twenty  or  thirty  miles  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  across  a high  plain  which  stretches  between  the  bases  of 
Manna  Loa  and  Manna  Kea.  It  was  not  till  after  many  weeks  that  I 
was  able  to  visit  this  scene  of  terror  and  of  sublimit}'.  At  length,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Paris,  the  missionary  for  Kan,  a station  south  of 
Hilo,  I made  the  attempt.  We  penetrated  through  a deep  forest,  stretch- 
ing between  Hilo  and  the  mountain,  and  reached  the  molten  stream  as 
it  flowed  over  those  vast  and  high  regions  lying  at-the  base  of  the  moun-  I 
tain.  Here  we  were  able  to  approach  the  fiery  stream,  and  dip  up  and 
cool  its  burning  fluid,  as  we  would  approach  the  banks  of  a river,  and 
take  of  its  waters.  From  this  we  followed  the  stream  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  found  its  source  in  a vast  crater,  [amidst  the  eternal 
snows  of  those  wild  and  desolated  regions.  Down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  the  lava  had  now  ceased  to  flow  upon  the  surface  ; but  it  had 
formed  for  itself  a subterranean  duct  at  the  depth  of  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred feet.  This  duct  was  encased  with  vitrifaction,  as  smooth  as  glass, 
and  down  this  fearful  channel  a river  of  fire  was  rushing  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  from  the  summit  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  This  subterranean  stream  we  saw  distinctly  through  several 
large  apertures  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  while  the  burning  flood 
rushed  fearfully  beneath  our  feet.  Our  standing  above  it  was  like  stand- 
ing upon  ice  on  a river,  while  the  liquid  flood  flows  under  your  feet.” — 
Auburn  {United  States)  Journal. 

PKISON  DISCIPLINE. — ^The  wonderfully  successful  friend  of 
criminals,  Captain  Pillsbury,  of  the  Weatherfield  Prison,  has  worked  on 
this  principle,  and  owes  his  success  to  it.  His  moral  power  over  the 
guilty  is  so  remarkable,  that  prison-breakers,  who  can  be  confined 
nowhere  else,  are  sent  to  him  to  be  charmed  into  staying  their  term  out. 

I was  told  of  his  treatment  of  two  such.  One  was  a gigantic  personage, 
the  terror  of  the  country,  who  had  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  in  crime 
for  the  last  seventeen  years.  Captain  Pillsbury  told  him  when  he  came, 
that  he  hoped  he  would  not  repeat  the  attempts  to  escape  which  he  had 
made  elsewhere.  “ It  would  be  best,”  he  said,  “ that  you  and  1 should 
treat  each  other  as  well  as  we  can.  I will  make  you  as  comfortable  as  I 
possibly  can,  and  shall  be  anxious  to  be  your  friend  : and  I hope  you 
will  not  get  me  into  any  difficulty  on  your  own  account.  There  is  a cell 
intended  for  solitary  confinement,  but  we  never  use  it ; and  I should  be 
very  sorry  ever  to  have  to  turn  the  key  upon  any  body  in  it.  You  may 
range  the  place  as  freely  as  I do,  if  you  will  trust  me  as  I shall  trust 
you.”  The  man  was  sulky  ; and  for  weeks  showed  only  very  gradual 
symptoms  of  softening  under  the  operation  of  Captain  Pillsbury ’s  cheer- 
ful confidence.  At  length  information  was  given  to  the  Captain  of  this 
man’s  intention  to  break  prison.  The  Captain  called  him,  and  taxed 
him  with  it ; the  man  preserved  a gloomy  silence.  He  was  told,  that  it 
was  now  necessary  for  him  to  be  locked  up  in  the  solitary  cell,  and  de- 
sired to  follow  the  Captain,  who  went  first,  carrying  a lamp  in  one  hand, 
and  the  key  in  the  other.  In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage,  the 
Captain  (who  is  a small  slight  man)  turned  round  and  looked  in  the  face 
of  the  stout  criminal.  “ Now,”  said  he,  “ I ask  you,  whether  you  have 
treated  me  as  I deserve  ? I have  done  every  thing  I could  think  of  to 
make  you  comfortable ; I have  trusted  you,  and  you  have  never  given 
me  the  least  confidence  in  return,  and  have  even  planned  to  get  me  into 
difficulty.  Is  this  kind?  And  yet  I cannot  bear  to  lock  you  up.  If  I had 

the  least  sign  that  you  cared  for  me ” The  man  burst  into  tears. 

” Sir,”  said  he,  “ I have  been  a very  devil  these  seventeen  years;  but  you 
treat  me  like  a man.”  “ Come,  let  us  go  back,”  said  the  Captain.  'Ihe 
convict  had  the  free  range  of  the  prison  as  before.  From  this  hour  he 
began  to  open  his  heart  to  the  Captain,  and  cheerfully  fulfilled  tlie  whole 
terra  of  his  imprisonment;  confiding  to  his  friend,  as  they  arose,  all 
impulses  to  violate  his  trust,  and  all  facilities  for  doing  so  which  he 
imagined  he  saw. — The  other  case  was  of  a criminal  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, who  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  actual  attempt  to  escape.  He  fell, 
a,nd  hurt  his  ankle  very  much.  The  Captain  had  him  brought  in  and 
laid  on  his  bed,  and  the  ankle  attended  to  ; every  one  being  forbidden 
to  speak  a word  of  reproach  to  the  sufferer.  The  man  was  sullen,  and 
would  not  say  whether  the  bandaging  of  the  ankle  gave  liim  pain  or  not. 
This  was  in  the  night ; and  ever}'  one  returned  to  bed  when  all  was 
done.  But  the  Captain  could  not  sleep.  He  was  distressed  at  the  attempt, 
and  thought  he  could  not  have  fully  done  his  duty  by  any  man  who  would 
make  it.  He  was  afraid  the  man  was  in  gi’eat  pain.  He  rose,  threw  on 
his  gown,  and  went  with  his  lamp  to  the  cell.  The  prisoner’s  face  was 
turned  to  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  were  closed  ; but  the  traces  of  suffering 
were  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  captain  loosened  and  replaced  the  bandage, 
and  went  for  his  own  pillow  to  rest  the  limb  upon  ; the  man  neither 
speaking  nor  moving  all  the  time.  Just  when  he  was  shutting  the  door, 


the  prisoner  started  up  and  called  him  back.  “ Stop,  sir.  Was  it  to  see 
my  ankle  that  you  have  got  up  ?”  ■ “ Yes,  it  was.  I could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  you.”  “ And  you  have  never  said  a word  of  the  way  I have 
used  you.”  ” I do  feel  hurt  with  you,  but  I don’t  want  to  call  you  unkind 
while  you  are  suffering,  as  I am  sure  you  are  now.”  The  man  was  in 
agony  of  shame  and  grief.  All  he  asked  was  to  be  trusted  again,  when  he 
should  have  recovered.  He  was  freely  trusted,  and  gave  his  generous 
friend  no  more  anxiety  on  his  behalf.  Captain  Pillsbury  is  the  gentle- 
man who,  on  being  told  that  a desperate  prisoner  had  sworn  to  murder 
him  speedily,  sent  for  him  to  shave  him,  allowing  no  one  to  be  present. 
He  eyed  the  man,  pointed  to  the  razor,  and  desired  him.  The  prisoner’s 
hand  trembled,  but  he  went  through  it  very  well.  When  he  had  done, 
the  captain  said,  ‘I  have  been  told  you  meant  to  murder  me  ; but  I 
thought  I might  trust  you.’  ‘ God  bless  you,  sir,  you  may,’  replied  the 
regenerated  man.  Such  is  the  power  of  faith  in  man. — Miss  Martineau’s 
Western  Travel. 

A SHARK  ! — I had  heard  and  read  so  many  marvellous  stories  about 
the  rapacity  of  the  shark,  that  I felt  somewhat  desirous  of  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  yarns  with  which  the  sailors  entertained  us — gaping 
landsmen.  My  curiosity  was  not  long  ungratified.  We  were  within 
view  of  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  when  it  became  necessary  to  take  in 
water  to  fill  the  empty  casks.  While  a Portuguese  seaman  was  em- 
ployed in  this  duty  he  unfortunately  overbalanced  himself  and  fell  over- 
board. The  sea  being  tolerably  calm,  and  the  man  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, no  danger  was  apprehended  on  his  account.  The  first  mate  and 
four  of  the  crew  prepared  to  descend  to  his  assistance  in  the  captain’s 
gig,  which  hung  astern,  but  owing  to  the  hurry  of  the  moment  the  boat 
was  carelessly  lowered  by  the  run,  and  the  whole  party  immersed.  No 
time  was  of  course  lost  in  getting  out  another  boat,  but  before  it  could 
be  lowered,  the  man  in  the  foretop  shouted  out — “ A shark,  a shark  ! 
make  haste,  men,  for  your  lives.”  A general  rush  was  instantly  made 
to  the  sides  and  bow  of  the  vessel,  which  by  this  time  had  been  put  about, 
and  the  spars  and  rigging  became  also  crowded  with  anxious  spectators. 
A scene  of  fearful  interest  presented  itself  to  our  view,  and  almost  every 
man’s  cheek  became  blanched  with  horror.  Within  about  twenty  feet  of 
the  first  mate,  who  was  swimming  towards  the  vessel,  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  proximity  of  his  dangerous  neighbour,  was  an  enormous 
shark,  whose  extended  jaws  were  already  prepared  to  engulph  his  un- 
suspecting victim.  On  seeing  us  point  at  some  object  behind  him  (for 
hear  he  could  not  at  the  distance)  the  latter  looked  round  and  became 
paralyzed  with  terror.  The  monster  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  him, 
when  the  second  boat  arrived  opportunely  to  his  assistance  and  picked 
him  up.  Cheated  of  his  prey,  the  shark  made  for  another  of  the  strug- 
gling men,  and  succeeded  in  laying  hold  of  a poor  fellow  named  Andrews, 
who  could  not  swim,  and  who  was  supporting  himself  on  a hen-coop, 
that  had  just  been  thrown  overboard  to  him.  An  imploring  look  and  an 
agonized  scream,  that  went  to  the  heart  of  every  one  present,  told  us  all 
was  over  with  the  unfortunate  man,  and  next  minute  the  calm  and  mir- 
ror-like surface  of  the  waters  were  crimsoned  with  his  blood.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  party  reached  the  boat  in  safety  ; but  the  fate  of  their 
companion,  and  the  narrowness  of  their  own  escape,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  them,  that  two  of  the  number  were  confined  to  their  hammocks  for 
nearly  ten  days  after.  When  the  mate,  who  happened  to  be  one  of 
them,  rose  from  his  bed,  his  hair  had  turned  as  white  as  snow  ! — Life  in 
the  Ranks. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  MAITLAND  AND  THE  MUTINEER.— 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  .melancholy  instances  of  mutiny  on  the 
Lisbon  station,  after  the  general  explosion  had  taken  place  at  home,  was 
on  board  the  Kingfisher  sloop  of  war,  while  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
Tagus.  Captain  John  Maitland,  who  very  lately  died  a rear-admiral, 
had  the  comm.and  of  the  vessel,  and  finding  among  his  crew  some 
very  unequivocal  symptoms  of  turbulence,  he  ordered  the  hands  to  be 
turned  up*  to  weigh  the  anchor.  They  refused  to  obe}'.  He  immediately 
singled  out  one  of  the  ringleaders,  and  ordered  him  to  be  seized  up  for 
punishment ; but,  when  this  had  been  done,  one  of  the  petty  officers 
went  up  deliberately  to  the  grating,  and  cut  the  seizings  to  release  the 
prisoner.  On  this  Maitland  drew  his  dirk,  and  laid  the  offender  dead, 
or  mortally  wounded,  on  the  deck.  Two  other  men  were  also  severely 
wounded  by  him.  He  was  well  supported  by  his  officers,  and  the  whole 
mutiny  was  instantly  quelled.  The  marines  remained,  as  they  ever  have 
done,  faithful  to  their  king.  Having  thus  subdued  her  rebellious  crew 
by  this  well-timed  but  severe  measure,  he  proceeded  to  sea,  not  at  all 
afraid  of  trusting  himself  with  his  refractory  people.  On  joining  the 
fleet  off  Cadiz,  he  demanded  a court-martial  on  himself  for  having  put 
the  man  to  death.  It  was  granted  : and  he  was  acquitted,  but  admon- 
ished to  be  more  temperate  in  future.  Lord  St.  Vincent  certainly  did 
not  participate  in  the  feeling  which  dictated  the  admonition,  for  I am 
credibly  informed  that  he  invited  the  members  of  the  court-martial  to 
dinner,  and  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  gave  as  a toast,  “ Maitland’s 
radical  cure.” 
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CHINESE  EXECUTION. 


" I was  awoke  this  morning  by  that  most  singular  of  all  instruments,  a 
gong,  and  was  told  by  my  servant  that  an  execution  was  to  take  place  this 
morning.  Ledbycuriosity,!  went  to  witness  the  scene.  It  was  a large  square, 
filled  with  some  hundreds  of  people,  who  were  kept  back  by  a number  of 
soldiers  with  large  ill-shaped  swords  ; at  one  corner  of  the  square  stood 
the  wretched  criminal,  guarded  by  two  soldiers  with  huge  swords;  In 
the  middle  of  the  square,  drove  into  the  ground  with  several  wedges, 
a stout  upright  pole,  and  about  the  height  of  a man’s  arms  was  lashed 
a stout  piece  of  bamboo ; behind  the  upright  pole  was  fastened  a piece  of 
iron  with  a ring  swinging  to  it.  A mandarin  now  came  into  the  square, 
and  read  aloud  the  crime  and  the  sentence.  The  executioner  then  seized 
the  poor  wretch,  and  hound  his  arms  by  the  wrists  and  elbows  to  the 
bamboo,  he  then  fastened  his  feet  above  the  ankles  with  a stout  cord  to 
the  upright  pole,  he  then  seized  his  hair  and  bound  it  tight  round  the 
pole,  which  dragged  the  poor  wretch  off  his  feet  ; he  then  passed  a cord 
round  his  neck  and  the  pole  several  times  very  lightly,  he  thurst  a stout 
stick  with  a sharp  point  between  the  cord  and  the  pole,  and  placing  his 
foot  against  the  pole,  pulled  it  with  great  force,  until  he  brought  it 
alongside  of  the  upright  pole,  he  then  slipped  the  ring  over  it  and  let  go. 
The  sight  was  now  horrible  in  the  extreme;  the  blood  literally  spout- 
ing out  of  the  ears  and  mouth,  and  the  eyes  almost  starting  from  their 
sockets ; a cloth  was  now  thrown  over  the  face,  and  the  crowd 
separated.  After  remaining  three  hours  he  was  taken  down  and  de- 
livered to  his  friends,  who  buried  him  in  the  course  of  the  night." — 
Extract  from  the  Journal  of  an  officer  in  the  Chinese  war. 

PICTURE  OF  A MARCH  IN  INDIA. — I.  can  scarcely  conceive 
any  thing  that  would  excite  more  astonishment,  if  it  could  be  exhibited 
in  England,  than  the  multitudes,  the  variety  of  costume,  &c.,  attending 
the  march  of  a regiment  in  India.  Several  hundreds  of  camels,  led  by 
natives  in  every  variety  of  picturesque  Sindian  and  Hindostanee  garb  ; 
carts  which  might  be  the  identical  stridentia  plaustra  of  the  classics, 
drawn  by  bullocks  with  heavy  yokes,  and  impelled  by  goads  ; the  ir- 
regular cavalry,  with  dresses  in  which  the  gayest  colours  were  brought 
into  the  strongest  contrast,  their  long  black  locks  floating  in  the  wind, 
their  animated  gestures,  loud  cries’,  and  quivering  spears,  now  urging 
their  horses  forward,  now  checking  them  in  full  career ; the  regular 
cavalry,  with  their  elegant  light  blue  uniform,  and  systematic  movements, 
powerfully  contrasting  with  the  erratic  evolutions  and  dresses  of  the  ir- 
regulars ; native  and  European  infantry;  officers  on  horseback,  some  in 
furs,  some  in  cloaks,  as  they  might  best  resist  the  cold  of  the  morning  ; 
all  this  in  the  midst  of  a pathless  and  unfeatured  desert,  was  a wild  and 
animated  scene. — Allen. 

DREAMS  NOT  ALWAYS  TO  BE  DISREGARDED.— Cicero, 
furnishes  us  with  a relation  of  two  Arcadians,  who  travelling  together 
arrived  at  Megara,  a city  of  Greece  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  where 
one  of  them  lodged  in  a friend’s  house,  and  the  other  at  an  inn.  After 
supper,  the  person  who  lodged  at  the  private  house  went  to  bed,  and 
falling  asleep,  dreamed  that  his  friend  at  the  inn  appeared  to  him,  and 
begged  his  assistance,  because  the  innkeeper  was  going  to  kill  him.  The 


man  immediately  got  out  of  bed,  much  frightened  at  the  dream,  but 
recovering  himself,  and  falling  asleep  again,  his  friend  appeared  to  him 
a second  time,  and  desired  that,  as  he  would  not  assist  him  in  time,  he 
would  take  care  at  least  not  to  let  his  death  go  unpunished ; that  the 
innkeeper,  haring  murdered  him,  had  thrown  his  body  into  a cart,  and 
covered  it  with  dung  ; he  therefore  begged  that  he  would  be  at  the  ciiy- 
gate  in  the  morning,  before  the  cart  was  out.  Struck  with  this  new 
dream,  he  went  early  to  the  gate,  saw  the  cart,  and  asked  the  driver  what 
was  in  it.  The  driver  immediately  fled  ; the  dead  body  was  taken  out 
of  the  cart,  and  the  innkeeper  apprehended  and  executed. 

AWFUIi  OCCURRENCE. — A few  months  since  a most  singular 
and  di.sastrous  event  took  place  ot  Dunkirk,  in  the  instantaneous  sinking 
of  a plot  of  ground,  nearly  an  acre  in  extent,  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  at  the  depth  of  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  surface  runs  a vein  or  mine  of  rock  salt  of  about  fifteen 
yards  in  thickness,  which  at  this  spot  had,  as  usual,  been  worked  and  ex- 
cavated, before  sinking  to  the  lower  vein,  at  a depth  of  about  100  yards. 
For  some  time  past  this  upper  mine  had  been  considered  insecure,  from 
the  pillars  left  to  support  the  superincumbent  earth  being  in  a tottering 
state.  The  men,  however,  had  continued  their  work  until  Saturday ; but 
on  the  Monday  they  declined  going  down  to  work,  in  consequence  of  hearing 
noises  below,  like  the  falling  of  large  pieces  of  rock  salt,  which  continued 
at  intervals  during  the  day.  Still  there  was  not  any  immediate  danger 
apprehended,  and  it  was  resolved  to  let  the  alarm  subside,  by  the  elapse  of 
a few  days,  before  any  further  steps  were  taken,  and  a number  of  persons 
quitted  the  spot.  But  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  ground  gave  way, 
with  a tremendous  roar,  and  the  rock-house,  tower,  gin-house,  engine- 
house,  stables,  and  two  cottages,  were  thrown  into  a heap  of  ruins,  at 
the  depth  of  fifteen  yards  from  the  surface  ; and  twelve  individuals  who 
were  on  the  premises  were  also  carried  down,  and  most  of  them  over- 
whelmed by  the  falling  ruins  of  the  buildings.  Some  of  them,  however, 
providentially  escaped.  A woman  who  was  washing  near  her  cottage- 
door  when  the  ground  sunk,  ran  and  avoided  the  house  falling  upon  her, 
and  she  was  the  first  seen  running  across  the  earth  beneath — she  con- 
trived to  escape  and  to  scramble  up  the  sides  of  the  bank.  The  shock 
was  so  great  and  sudden  that  it  was  felt  like  an  earthquake  in  the  town 
of  Northvvich  ; and  even  as  far  as  Wincham,  women  and  children  ran 
screaming  to  the  spot,  and  a crowd  soon  surrounded  it.  Two  men  were 
assisted  out  by  means  of  ropes  ; they  were  at  the  moment  of  the  fall  in 
the  stable,  with  four  horses,  one  of  which  was  extricated,  the  other  three 
were  killed.  Means  were  speedily  proposed  for  affording  aid  to  any  of 
the  sufferers,  and  ropes  being  obtained,  several  men  went  down  with 
them  tied  round  their  waist.  The  first  they  found  was  William  Birtles, 
who  was  much  hurt  by  the  end  of  one  of  the  cottages  falling  upon  him, 
but  there  are  hopes  of  his  recovery,  medical  aid  having  been  promptly 
afforded  him.  Timothy  Fowls,  son  of  the  agent  of  the  works,  was  found 
I under  one  of  the  horses ; he  escaped  almost  without  injury.  The  next 
man  found  was  Joseph  Swindells,  who  had  been  employed  that  day  as  a 
whitewasher,  but  be  died  almost  immediately  after  being  brought  to  the 
top.  Every  exertion  has  been  used,  but  there  are  three  of  the.  poor 
fellows  still  missing;  they  are  supposed  to  be  buried  a great  depth. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Subscribers  to  the  Death  Warrant  are  informed,  that  the  Pro- 
prietors are  preparing  to  present  to  their  Readers,  at  an  enormous  outlay,  a 
superb  Engraving,  printed  on  drawing  paper,  measuring  36  inches  by  24,  of 

THE  DEATH  OF  NELSON,  the  Hero  of  Trafalgar, 

From  the  celebrated  Picture  by  West. 

Specimens  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

Rext  week  interesting  particulars  of  the  Accouchement  and  Death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  once  considered  as  destined  by  Providence  to  occupy  the 
Throne  of  this  immense  Empire. 

Our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  decency,  arc,  we  delight  to 
perceive,  cordially  responded  to  by  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  Provincial  Press.  Amongst  the  host  of  approbationary  notices 
received,  our  esteemed  coadjutor  in  the  good  work,  the  Editor  qf  " . Jackson's 
Oxford  Herald,"  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  our  acknowledgments,  for  the  liberal 
and  gratifying  tone  of  his  comments  upori  our  infant  exertions  against  the 
horrible  and  unnatural  system,  with  which  we  are  determined  to  grapple  to 
the  death. 

Our  friends  in  Liverpool  are  informed,  that  3000  copies  were  sent  last 

week. 
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